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Review Article 


The Use and Abuse of Black Athena 





MOLLY MYEROWITZ LEVINE 


Martin Bernal, Black Athena: The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civiliza- 
tion, Volume 1: The Fabrication of Ancient Greece, 1785-1985 (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1987). 575 pp. $50.00, paper 
$15.00. 


Akavyah ben Mahalalel said: Reflect upon three things, and you will not come 
into the grip of sin: Know whence you came, where you are going, and before 
Whom you will have to render account and reckoning. Whence you came?— 
from a putrid drop. 


Pirkei Avot 3.1. 


VOLUME 1l OF Black Athena IS AN EXTRAORDINARILY INTERESTING and dangerous 
book: interesting in its sweeping sociology of the historiography of early Greece 
from the fifth century B.C.E. to the present; dangerous, because in reopening the 
nineteenth-century discourse on race and origins, the work, sadly, inevitably, has 
become part of the problem of racism rather than the solution that its author 
envisioned. ! 

About the time Virgil was writing his Aeneid, a Palestinian rabbi named Akavyah 
ben Mahalalel moralized against the glorification of the human species by 
focusing on the humble begetting of individual human beings. His blunt answer 
(preserved in Mishnah Avot) to the question of origins—“from a putrid drop”— 
comes as a healthy and universalist corrective to a multitude of particularist 
mythologies of “in the beginning.”? Never content to leave it at that, humankind, 


I owe my title and inspiration to M. I. Finley, The Use and Abuse of History (1975; rpt. edn., New York, 
1987), particularly to Finley’s essay “Generalizations in Ancient History,” 60—74. Thanks to Martha 
Davis, Art Eckstein, Tamara Green, Rudolf Hock, Marylin Arthur Katz, Moti Manovitz, Erich 
Martel, Charles Mercier, Rosaria Munson, Victoria Pedrick, Jack Peradotto, Michael Poliakoff, Amy 
Richlin, Alice Riginos, Alex Tulin, and the Howard and Vassar Classics Departments for their 
generous help. This essay is dedicated with profound admiration to Professor Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr., who, from the wealth of both his scholarship and life experience, taught me to understand that 
“not everybody is a racist.” Needless to say, all opinions are my own. | 

! Martin Bernal, Black Athena: The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization, Volume 1: The Fabrication 
of Ancient Greece, 1785—1985 (New Brunswick, N.J., 1987). On the author’s political purpose, see 
discussion below. 

2 The Mishnah was redacted toward the end of the second century c.£. but contains much earlier 
material. Akavyah ben Mahalalel, who was excommunicated for his iconoclasm but admired for his 
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scholars included, has spun stories, histories, and mythic histories of origins. 
Motives have ranged from the purely speculative to the overtly political, but 
always there is the sense that within the answer to the riddle of the Sphinx—the 
secret of birth—is buried the truth of identity: who we were born (we imagine) will 
tell us who we are. Surely, of all possible approaches to the question of origins, 
race has proven historically to be the most fruitless, divisive, and destructive, in 
ways that the framers of the Mishnah were unable to anticipate. 

It is precisely this question of origins that is the focus of Bernal’s Black Athena 
series, in which the author, a scholar of Chinese history and government, 
professor of Near Eastern studies, and self-avowed “outsider,” lays serious and 
sweeping charges against what he sees as the “classics establishment,” the 
“insiders.” These, claims Bernal, have suppressed or ignored the weight of what 
he considers to be overwhelming evidence for Egyptian and Semitic contributions. 
to the origins of ancient Greek civilization. The true origins of the Greeks, argues 
Bernal, lie in a fruitful mixture of many Mediterranean and European peoples. 
Although, in his search for ancient origins, Bernal makes a valiant attempt to 
negotiate the maze of modern concepts and ideologies of race and culture, ethnic 
and language groups,’ he may have succeeded in only making matters worse: too 
many readers seem not to have followed his lead. 

The Fabrication of Ancient Greece, the first volume of the Black Athena series,* 
traces the shift in Greek historiography from the Greeks’ own ancient model of 
their prehistory as a synthesis of Pelasgian (Indo-European), Phoenician (West 
Semitic), and Egyptian elements, what Bernal calls the “Ancient Model,” to a 
nineteenth-century paradigm that at its most extreme explained Greek civilization 
as the result of a conquest of native “Pre-Hellenic” peoples by Indo-European 
speakers, Bernal’s “Aryan Model.” These Pre-Hellenes, while not Indo-European 
speakers, were white, definitely not Semitic or African. According to Bernal, 
classical scholarship used this “Aryan Model,” born at least in part of the new 
spirits of Romanticism, racism, and progress, to deny any fundamental role to 
Canaanites or Egyptians in the making of Greek civilization. In its heyday, from 
1927 to the 1960s, the most extreme version of the Aryan Model was used to 
expunge systematically all the non-Indo-European influences on Greece seen by 
earlier scholars. Since then, the less extreme “Broad Aryan Model,” which 
cautiously admits some influence from the Levant while denying any outright 
influence from Egypt, has made a comeback as a result of two factors: new 
archaeological discoveries and the ebb of anti-Semitism in academia. 

But we have not come back far enough, argues Bernal, who wants to reinstate 
what he calls the “Revised Ancient Model.” This accepts the nineteenth-century 


intellectual integrity (Mishnah Eduyot 5.6—7), is traditionally dated to the time of Hillel the Elder at the 
end of the first century B.c.E.; R. Travers Herford, The Ethics of the Talmud: Sayings of the Fathers (New 
York, 1962), 64. 

3 See especially Bernal, Black Athena, 1: chap. 4, “Hostilities to Egypt in the 18th Century,” and 
chap. 5, “Romantic Linguistics.” 

4 Martin Bernal, Black Athena: The Afroasiatic Roots of Classical Civilization, Volume 2: The 
Archaeological and Documentary Evidence (New Brunswick, N.J., 1991), the second volume of a 
projected tetralogy. For vol. 2, focusing on archaeological and documentary evidence, see the review 
by Robert L. Pounder below. 
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identification of Greek as an Indo-European language and its implications of 
northern influence on Greece at some early stage, but it also accepts the ancient 
stories of Egyptian and Phoenician settlements in the Aegean and maintains that 
these as well as other contacts in the Bronze and Iron Ages led to massive 
Afroasiatic cultural influences on Greece. Thus most of what supporters of the 
Aryan Model call the non-Indo-European or Pre-Hellenic aspects of Greek 
civilization can more usefully be seen as Egyptian or West Semitic. Bernal believes 
that classicists have not noted what he believes to be obvious because of residual 
racism and anti-Semitism and, far more important, the academic inertia and 
respect for authority that is widespread in all disciplines. 

Armed with a formidable aegis of scholarly apparatus, Volume 1 of Black Athena 
seeks to convince us of five major points. First, taken together, the ancient 
evidence from the fifth century B.C.E. to the fifth century c.E. indicates that 
classical, Hellenistic, and later pagan Greeks recognized their debt to Egypt and 
Phoenicia, in other words, that there was indeed a relatively monolithic Ancient 
Model. Second, this debt to Egypt and the Levant remained an unbroken part of 
the European historiographical tradition on Greek origins until the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Third, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and coincident with the establishment of “classics” as a modern academic 
profession, first the Egyptian and then the Phoenician contributions to Greek 
civilization were denied. Partly due to the intrinsic evidence of Indo-European 
linguistics but mainly to extrinsic European social and intellectual forces, the 
Ancient Model was supplanted by the Aryan Model. Fourth, although Semitic 
influences have been increasingly acknowledged, the ancient tradition of Egyp- 
tian influence on Greece is still denied, again for extrinsic reasons; thus a 
Modified Aryan Model persists in classical scholarship and teaching today. Finally, 
although “conception in sin” does not invalidate the Aryan Model as a heuristic 
scheme, it does call its inherent superiority into question.® 

Although the focus of The Fabrication of Ancient Greece is historiography— 
ancient Greek versus modern European historiography, and the sociology of 
classical knowledge that created, permitted, and preserved the Aryan Model as a 
historical paradigm—the first volume of Black Athena also marshals considerable 
epigraphic, linguistic, and archaeological evidence to support Bernal’s own 
mandate for historical revision. Future volumes (the now published Volume 2 
presents mainly archaeological and documentary evidence, with language, top- 
onyms, religion, and mythology largely reserved for Volumes 3 and 4) promise to 
test the plausibility of competing historical models against documentary, archae- 
ological, linguistic, iconographic, and mythological evidence in greater detail. 
Bernal bases his arguments for historical revision on what he calls a principle of 
“competitive plausibility,” which James Muhly (one of Bernal’s chief bad guys and 
most outspoken critics) recently has dubbed “competitive but not very plausible.”® 


5 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 439-43, quote 442. 

6 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 7—9, 2: 3-4; James D. Muhly, “Where the Greeks Got Their Gifts,” 
Washington Post Book World (July 21, 1991): 4. For Bernal on Muhly, see Black Athena, 1: 421-22, 
426-27, 432; 2: 399-402, 468-69 et passim. For Muhly on Bernal, see “Preface” and “Black Athena 
versus Traditional Scholarship,” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3 (1990): 53-55, 83—110; and 
Muhly’s lecture “Is There Evidence for Egyptian Colonization in Central Greece?” at the Temple 
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The proposition that there may be two equally plausible explanations for the same 
data, however troubling, may on occasion be the best we can do in the study of 
antiquity, especially in prehistory, where fragmentary evidence often yields no 
decisive final answer. Frustration alone is enough to account for the fact that 
refutations of conclusions based on plausibility can take the form of simple 
dismissal (“I am not persuaded”), as is frequently the case with Bernal’s argu- 
ments, the responses of his critics, and Bernal’s responses to responses (particu- 
larly in the area of etymologies).”? Furthermore, competitive plausibility worked 
well as a modus operandi for Volume 1, where it functions as something of a conceit 
for the author’s often deliberately disingenuous contrast of “Ancient” and 
“Aryan” models. But to argue that two models are competitively plausible, or 
offer equally good explanations for the extant “intrinsic” evidence, fails as a proof 
for Bernal’s own historical model. Bernal wants his Revised Ancient Model (with 
its attendant radical revisions in Aegean and Egyptian chronologies) to be judged 
by the traditional rules of the game in which a hypothesis stands or falls on the 
basis of whether it offers a better or worse explanation of the extant evidence. 
Accordingly, despite the many confusing allusions to plausibility throughout 
Volume 2, Bernal himself seems now to have moved at least in principle from his 
earlier posture of competitive plausibility, with its implications of neutrality, to a 
more conventional scholarly mode of argumentation: “I have given up the mask 
of impartiality between the two models... Now, instead of judging their com- 
petitive heuristic utility in a ‘neutral’ way, I shall try to show how much more 
completely and convincingly the Revised Ancient Model can describe and explain 


University Symposium on Black Athena, “Challenging Tradition: Cultural Interaction in Antiquity 
and Bernal’s Black Athena,” October 19-20, 1991, co-sponsored by the departments of Classics and 
African American Studies. Muhly’s lecture and the presentations of other participants referred to 
below are available (edited on audio and videotape) from Martha A. Davis, Project Coordinator, 
Dept. of Classics, Anderson Bldg. (022-34), Temple University, Philadelphia, PA 19122. 

7 For critiques together with Bernal’s responses, see The Challenge of “Black Athena,” special issue, 
Arethusa (Fall 1989), M. M. Levine and John Peradotto, eds.; M. M. Levine, “Classical Scholarship— 
Anti-Black and Anti-Semitic?” Bible Review, 6 (June 1990): 32—36, 40-41; “Discussion and Debate” 
sections of Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3, nos. 1—2 (1990); Black Athena (a television film, 
available in the U.S. from California Newsreel, 149 9th Street, 420, San Francisco, CA 94103); 
Bernal’s response to Edith Hall, “When Is a Myth Not a Myth? Bernal’s ‘Ancient Model,” both in 
Arethusa, 25 (1992): 181-201, 203-14. 

“I am not persuaded” has, to date, been the general response to Bernal’s arguments for Semitic (25 
percent) and Egyptian (20-25 percent) roots for Greek words; see Sarah Morris, “Daidalos and 
Kadmos: Classicism and ‘Orientalism,’” in Challenge of “Black Athena,” 39; compare Jasper Griffin, 
“Who Are These Coming to the Sacrifice,” New York Review of Books (June 15, 1989): 27; John Ray, 
“An Egyptian Perspective,” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3 (1990): 80-81; and Michael 
Poliakoff, “Roll over Aristotle: Martin Bernal and His Critics,” Academic Questions (Summer 1991): 14. 
Griffin, Ray, and Poliakoff find Bernal’s etymologies difficult to judge since “he exploits resemblances 
that seem, so far at least, not to be a matter of laws but ad hoc in each case”; Griffin, 27. For Frank 
Yurco, despite Bernal’s seductive cognates between Egyptian and Greek, “cognates alone . . . do not 
make a case for close linguistic relationship”; Yurco, “Letter to the Editor,” Chronicle of Higher 
Education (September 4, 1991), B4. Thus the burden of linguistic proof still rests on Bernal until his 
full linguistic arguments appear in Vol. 3. The only extensive and generally favorable treatment in 
print of Bernal’s etymologies thus far comes from Gary Rendsburg, “Black Athena: An Etymological 
Response,” in Challenge of “Black Athena,” 67—82; with Bernal’s response, Martin Bernal, “Black Athena 
and the APA,” in Challenge of “Black Athena,” 32—37. On the peculiar situation of linguistic criticisms 
of Bernal, see M. M. Levine, “The Challenge of Black Athena to Classics Today,” in Challenge of “Black 
Athena,” 12-14. 
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the development and nature of Ancient [sic] Greek civilization than can the Aryan 
Model.”8 


VOLUME 1 OF THE Black Athena SERIES is dedicated to Bernal’s father, John 
Desmond Bernal, a historian of science, “who taught me that things fit together, 
interestingly,” and it is in fitting things together, interestingly, that Bernal’s book 
represents a tour de force. Some critics argue that things are fitted together too 
interestingly, with insufficient regard for their context (source criticism) or 
chronology;9 that Bernal, to use his own terms, is too much a “lumper” (“broad 
synthesizer favored by lay opinion”), too little a “splitter” (“narrow specialist, 
favored by professionals”).!° Few, however, can deny the passion, energy, and 
labor informing Bernal’s ambitious synthesis of evidence on Greek origins from 
sources ranging from Greek prehistory to contemporary historiography. 

Volume | is as rich in ideas as it is in detailed evidence, and this factual and 
conceptual richness is its major virtue: this is a book that offers as much to think 
with as to think about. While, as critics are quick to point out, Bernal is not the first 
to acknowledge the debt of Bronze Age Greece to Egypt and the Levant, he is the 
first to integrate fully his survey of theories on Greek origins into a sociology of 
knowledge that explains the shift of theories as the result of extrinsic—largely 
racist—social and political forces.!! Post Bernal, it has become difficult to turn 
uncritically to traditional scholarship on Greek prehistory without questioning the 
author’s bias toward an Aryan or Ancient Model, and this is the book’s major 
achievement. Whether and in what way Volume 1 will have a lasting effect on the 
direction of classical scholarship and teaching remains to be seen. Optimally, 
Bernal’s work would spur the specialists toward renewed efforts to study Greece 
within a Mediterranean context, to examine further the mechanics and processes 
of cultural interchange, to sharpen the definitions of the ways in which the ancient 
Greeks were both like and unlike their neighbors. At the same time, his work 
could challenge classicists—archaeologists, historians, literary critics, and lin- 

8 Bernal, Black Athena, 2: 3. 

9 John Baines, for example, in his review of Vol. 2, “Was Civilization Made in Africa?” New York 
Times Book Review (August 11, 1991): 12—13, criticizes Bernal’s reliance on evidence from widely 
different periods in his arguments for Egyptian conquests in Anatolia and the Aegean. The 
conjunction, argues Baines, could be “pure coincidence”; p. 13. On source criticism, see discussion 
below. 

10 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 417. Compare Frank M. Turner, “Martin Bernal’s Black Athena: A 
Dissent,” in Challenge of “Black Athena,” 109, who calls for “a more particularistic approach which 
seeks to understand the twists and turns of the lace before asserting the character of a larger pattern,” 
with Bernal’s response (“Black Athena and the APA,” 26): “It is the old difference between “lumpers” 
and “splitters.” I am a congenital lumper: I like putting things together and I am crude. I am more 
concerned with overall form than I am with specific content. Clearly, any good history needs both 
tendencies.” On the terms, see J. H. Hexter, On Historians: Reappraisals of Some of the Makers of Modern 
History (Cambridge, Mass., 1979), 241-43. For an eminently sensible discussion of these issues, see 
Finley, “Generalizations in Ancient History.” 

11 Martin West (briefly cited in Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 413; 2: 558 n. 125), Walter Burkert 
(extensively cited in 2: 165—66 et passim), and Chester Starr are the omissions most frequently noted; 
see Bracht Branham, “Hellenomania,” Liverpool Classical Monthly, 14 (April 1989): 57—58; Poliakoff, 
“Roll over Aristotle,” 26 n. 3. Bernal himself particularly acknowledges his debt to Cyrus Gordon 


(whose works include The Common Background of Greek and Hebrew Civilizations) and Michael Astour 
(Hellenosemitica); Black Athena, 1: 36—37, 416—22; Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 18—20. 
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guists—both to transcend their traditional intradisciplinary barriers and to breach 
the current disciplinary walls that divide classics from Near Eastern studies and 
Egyptology.!2 The worst-case scenario—already being realized—would be for 
Bernal’s work further to fuel the shouting match over “who stole what from 
whom.” One thing, however, is certain: right or wrong or somewhere in between, 
Black Athena has evoked and will continue to evoke a response from students of 
Mediterranean antiquity. Despite the wishes of some scholars, Bernal’s book will 
not simply go away. 

Volume l appeared in 1987, but the professional verdict is still not yet in on 
whether there are sufficient substantive errors in fact or emphasis to undermine 
the general credibility of Bernal’s arguments. On one count, Bernal today himself 
admits error: although, according to his own sociology of knowledge, Bernal’s 
charges of a massive cover-up by the “classics establishment” should have 
provoked a rapid and outraged response by professional classicists and ancient 
historians, this response has been slow to come.!3 But Bernal should beware of 
relying on the very argumentum ex silentio that he criticizes in his book.!* Classicists 
surely have felt incompetent to judge Bernal’s account of European historiogra- 
phy and intellectual history, such as his explication of the connections between the 
nineteenth-century British penetration of the Chinese market with Lancashire 
cottons and Indian opium, the transformation of the Western image of China, the 
linguistic demotion of Chinese, and the fall in the linguistic position of Egypt and 
China, which was paralleled by one in their anatomical and racial status.!> By the 
same token, modern European historians may have felt daunted by a work that 
argues about the Greek Bronze Age and bristles with transliterated hieroglyphs. 
Substantive criticism from classicists will predictably focus on Volume 2 and 
future volumes. Yet, even here, as John Baines observes, “because [Bernal] 
encompasses material from a wide range of disciplines and because much of his 
discussion of that material is very specialized, hardly anyone will be competent to 
assess all of it.”!6 The enormous chronological and disciplinary sweep of the work 
ultimately means that it requires a committee to review Bernal properly. 

Furthermore, the fact that Bernal has put racism at the forefront of the 
scholarly equation may inhibit many who differ with him from speaking out, lest 
they, too, be labeled racists. Some critics have taken issue with what they see as 
Bernal’s “obsession” with racism in his sociology of European historiography and 
its legacy to contemporary classical scholarship and teaching,!” but in my opinion 


12 See M. Myerowitz Levine, “Multiculturalism and the Classics,” Arethusa, 25 (1992): 215-20. 

13 Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 17—20; Bernal, Black Athena, 2: xviii—xix. Vol. 1 was the 
subject of a presidential panel at the annual American Philological Association Meetings in 1989, 
published with additional papers as Challenge of “Black Athena.” 

14 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 9-10. 

15 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 237-38. 

16 Baines, “Was Civilization Made in Africa?” 12; compare John Ray, “Levant Ascendant,” Times 
Literary Supplement (October 18, 1991): 3. 

17 R. B. Lloyd, Choice, 25 (June 1988): 1547, is troubled by Bernal’s “obsession with a grand 
anti-Semitic conspiracy”; compare Muhly, “Black Athena versus Traditional Scholarship,” 87—88, on 
Bernal’s treatment of Julius Beloch; Turner, “Martin Bernal’s Black Athena,” 101-09, on method- 
ological deficiencies in Bernal’s characterization of nineteenth-century British classical scholarship; 
with Bernal’s response, “Black Athena and the APA,” 26—30. Poliakoff, “Roll over Aristotle,” 16, 
objects to Bernal’s representation of de Tocqueville as a sympathizer with Gobineau’s racist theories; 
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not enough specific weak links have yet been exposed to break the chain of 
Bernal’s arguments regarding the role of racism in “the fabrication of ancient 
Greece from 1785 to 1985.” Volume 1, in this respect, remains still competitive, 
still plausible. 

Classicists have thus far focused on the substance and methodology of Bernal’s 
reconstruction of the Ancient Model and his arguments for his own Revised 
Ancient Model, while working under the handicap that Volume 1 reserved full 
argumentation of this aspect of Bernal’s case for forthcoming volumes. Much of 
this criticism seems to me to skirt the real problem of the work, while character- 
izing as weak points its true strengths. 

Bernal’s work has been described as “nineteenth century,” and this is not 
usually meant as a compliment.!® Rather, it is enunciated in the tone of an 
exasperated parent deflating the would-be bad boy by explaining to him that he 
is not really that bad at all.!9 Critics have been quick to note the paradox: while 
very much a product of the late twentieth-century American Zeitgeist, Bernal’s 
work—in scale (sweeping), style (dense text, a formidable scholarly apparatus), 
methodology (quirkily positivist, diffusionist), and content (race and origins)— 
very much resembles the nineteenth-century historical scholarship that it decon- 
structs. Frank M. Turner, for example, locates Bernal’s work within the nine- 
teenth-century scholarly tradition of “engaged, polemical classical scholarship,” 
which saw moral judgment as one part of the historian’s task, and within which 
“the consideration of the ancient world is subordinate to or at least on an equal 
level with a modern political or religious concern.”2° The audacious sweep of 
Bernal’s notion of a generalized Ancient Model runs counter to the specialization 
and cautious generalizations of twentieth-century classical historiography. Thus 
Bernal’s notion of an Ancient Model constructed from disparate ancient sources, 
each bearing its own set of interpretative problems, has been criticized as too 


Gleaves Whitney, “Is the American Academy Racist?” University Bookman, 30 (1990): 4—15, surveys 
teaching texts currently used in Western Civilization courses and concludes that “Bernal’s claim that 
the Aryan Model has dominated American scholarship into the 1980s through sheer inertia is 
beginning to look like a straw man indeed”; p. 10. 

18 Jonathan Hall, “Black Athena: A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing?” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 
3 (1990): 247-54; Stuart Manning, “Frames of Reference for the Past: Some Thoughts on Bernal, 
Truth and Reality,” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3 (1990): 255—74 (with particular reference 
to archaeology). Critic Martha Malamud (review of Vol. 1, Criticism, 31 [1989]: 322) notes the 
“curiously old-fashioned” nature of Bernal’s enterprise, which “uses the techniques traditional to 
classicists [philology, linguistics, history of classical scholarship] to re-examine the same body of texts 
and archaeological evidence that classicists have always studied to carve out radically different 
historical models.” ‘This approach then could conceivably fail to satisfy either traditional philologists 
(who would prefer more traditional conclusions) or new critical theorists (who would prefer more 
currently fashionable methodologies). Malamud perceptively remarks, “It is conceivable that Black 
Athena will become notorious, yet fail to be influential, precisely because it provides the warring 
factions in the field with a common enemy.” If this turns out to be the case, Bernal’s nonconformity, 
his perceived failure to fit coherently into any recognizable scholarly posture, new or old, is a virtue 
masked as vice, the problem not of the book but of its critics. 

19 In the conclusion to Black Athena, 2 (522-27), somewhat with the air of an enfant terrible thumbing 
his nose at his elders, Bernal himself catalogues and explains his “outrages” lest, buried under the 
mass of traditional late nineteenth through early twentieth-century scholarship, they escape an 
uncritical reader’s notice. 

20 ‘Turner, “Martin Bernal’s Black Athena,” 100. 
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general and so oversimplified that it is unhelpful: “The application of a model is 
meant to simplify evidence, but at what point does it begin to oversimplify?”?! 

Methodological criticisms of Volume 1 often take a peculiarly involuted path. 
Bernal has been criticized as too credulous of the ancient sources, particularly 
Athenian sources, which, after the Persian Wars, were themselves informed by 
intensified cultural chauvinism. His Ancient Model, it is claimed, is constructed 
with too little regard for the ideological context of these sources—especially 
Herodotus—which must be read first as social constructs created and transmitted 
primarily to validate contemporary reality.?? In the same vein, Bernal’s reading of 
myths of Egyptian and Semitic colonization has been characterized as rooted in a 
naive, nineteenth-century view of myth as “coded history,” which fails to take into 
account more sophisticated twentieth-century approaches to myth.?3 

To confuse the issue further, Volume 1 links the development during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries of source criticism in classical historiography 
to the rise of the Aryan Model, describing it as an important scholarly tool used 
to discredit those ancient sources that accepted Egyptian and Semitic influences.4 
But Bernal himself obviously uses source criticism not only on his nineteenth- 
century sources but on his ancient sources as well. Herodotus, for example, who 
despite national prejudice includes traditions of Egyptian colonization in Greece 
is regarded as a good source, while Thucydides, who fails to mention these 
legends, “of which he was certainly aware,” must have been motivated by national 
prejudice.25 In other words, Bernal rejects the total skepticism of some of his 
critics regarding the historical usefulness of the ancient mythic sources and 
selectively argues (in respectable nineteenth-century fashion) for the reliability of 
those sources that support his argument. In fact, Bernal, his critics, and many of 
the nineteenth-century historians whom he deconstructs are all using source 
criticism. They simply disagree on which if any sources are to be believed. 

But Bernal must go beyond arguing for the credibility of sources now often 
dismissed as ideologically (and therefore historically) unreliable, to take on the 
argument that forms a cornerstone of the Aryan Model’s rejection of ancient 
sources on Greek prehistory. The ancient sources “at best . . . are dubious sources 


21 Branham, “Hellenomania,” 59. On Bernal’s notion of “models” and Kuhn’s paradigms and 
disciplinary matrices, see Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 3; 2: 11—12, with criticisms of J. Hall, “Black Athena: 
A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing?” | 

22 Tamara Green, “Black Athena and Classical Historiography: Other Approaches, Other Views,” in 
Challenge of “Black Athena,” 55—65, with Bernal’s rebuttal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 23-25; 
compare Morris, “Daidalos and Kadmos,” 50—51 (on Athenian historical revisionism after the Persian 
Wars); Poliakoff, “Roll over Aristotle,” 14—15. Bernal’s argument, echoing William Mitford’s in 
History of Greece, points out that the intense cultural chauvinism of the Greek sources after the fifth 
century B.C.E. “makes it still more remarkable that legends of settlement and profound cultural 
contacts should have been preserved”; Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 22—23; compare Bernal, 
Black Athena, 1: 100-01. 

23 Branham, “Hellenomania,” 59; J. Hall, “Black Athena: A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing?” 251; most 
fully, E. Hall with Bernal’s rebuttal, “When Is a Myth Not a Myth?” and “Response to Edith Hall.” 
For Bernal, “the fact that myths have intricate and complicated structures and that some of these 
complexities can be explained interestingly by modern scholars has no bearing on the question of 
their having or not having any historicity”; Bernal, “Response to Edith Hall,” 204. 

24 Bernal, Black Athena, 1 217-18, 221, 302 et passim. 

25 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 23, 98—103. 
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for the history of the second millennium B.C.E., which is Bernal’s focus,”26 if and 
only if the classical Greeks are assumed to have known even less about their own 
prehistory than contemporary archaeologists and historians do. Received wisdom, 
at least until recently, has been that the breakup of the Mycenean world in the 
twelfth century B.C.E. was followed by a “Dark Age” (dark at least to historians), 
which hangs like an impenetrable curtain between the Greek Bronze and Archaic 
Ages. The break in the historical record—fast being filled in by Aegean archae- 
ology—was assumed to indicate a radical cultural break. Thus, at the extreme, it 
could be argued that “the pattern of civilization ... which we call ‘Greek’ and 
which has directly influenced all subsequent Western history, was evolved only in 
the centuries between 1100 and 650 B.C.”?? 

Bernal uses ancient traditions in tandem with many other types of evidence 
(archaeological, for instance) that cast contemporary light on the Dark Age. But 
he knows he must confront this period of cultural discontinuity in Greece, both in 
order to support the reliability of his classical sources for the earlier period and to 
prove the formative effect of Egyptian and Near Eastern Bronze Age contacts on 
Classical Greek civilization (and, through these, on Western culture). Not only 
does Bernal argue that his “late” ancient sources had a “feel” for the societies they 
describe in a way that modern scholars cannot equal (certainly not the framers of 
the Aryan Model, who worked before twentieth-century archaeological data and 
techniques), he also makes a valiant attempt to shorten the period of “darkness” 
by moving the Ancient Model back from Classical to Archaic (776—500 B.C.E.) and 
Geometric Greece (950—776 B.c.£.); arguing for religious continuity on the basis 
of the Linear B tablets; and arguing, despite the lack of any surviving Greek 
inscription before the eighth century B.C.E., for an early date for the transmission 
of the West Semitic alphabet to Greece (before 1400 B.c.x.).28 This last argument 
would, if accepted, provide writing as a vehicle for cultural continuity through the 
Dark Age. Confirmation or refutation of Bernal’s arguments for significant 
cultural permeability through the curtain of the Dark Age must come from 


26 Branham, “Hellenomania,” 59. 

27 Chester G. Starr, The Origins of Greek Civilization 1100-650 B.C. (New York, 1961), 5. See also 
Rhys Carpenter, Discontinuity in Greek Civilization (New York, 1968). At the same time, there has long 
been awareness on the part of many that cultural continuity from the Bronze through the Dark to the 
Archaic Age and beyond is not to be measured in terms of the impoverished material remains of the 
Dark Age. Decipherment of the Linear B tablets revealed that divinities of Archaic Greece were 
worshiped by Bronze Age ancestors; John Chadwick, The Mycenaean World (Cambridge, 1976), 
84—101, adding weight to Martin P. Nilsson’s argument that classical Greek religion developed from 
the Mycenaean; Nilsson, The Mycenaean Origin of Greek Mythology (Berkeley, Calif., 1932, 1983). 
Widespread scholarly acceptance of Milman Parry’s insights into the oral nature of Homeric poetry 
removed the obstacle provided by presumed Dark Age illiteracy to the idea of Greek epic poetry 
reaching back to Mycenaean heroes and settings. Analyses of Mycenaean art have emphasized the 
continuity of artistic techniques and design between this era and the era of “Greek” art proper; 
Roland Hampe and Erika Simon, The Birth of Greek Art from the Mycenaean to Archaic Period (Oxford, 
1981). 

28 On modern scholars, see Black Athena, 2: 4; compare Bernal, “Response to Edith Hall,” 209-10. 
On the period of darkness, see Black Athena, 2: 4—5; 2: 7-9; 1: 393-99, 432. See also Martin Bernal, 
“On the Transmission of the Alphabet into the Aegean before 1400 B.c.,” Bulletin of the American 
Schools of Oriental Research, 267 (1987): 1-19; Cadmean Letters: The Transmission of the Alphabet to the 
Aegean and Further West before 1400 B.C. (Winona Lake, Ind., 1991); compare Morris, “Daidalos and 
Kadmos,” 44—45. 
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archaeologists and epigraphers, present and future.?9 In this connection, it 
deserves note that the very notion of a Dark Age often dies harder for historians 
than for archaeologists, perhaps because fine and strict distinctions may look 
neater in the library than they do in the field. Contact with messy materia may 
make archaeologists more sensitive to continuity than to discontinuity. 

Finally, there is Bernal’s championing of diffusionism, characterized by many as 
“old fashioned.”° In Bernal’s modified diffusionist model—grossly oversimpli- 
fied as the “billiard ball model’”—of cultural transmission, he joins the company of 
nineteenth-century scholars and parts with now popular isolationist theories of 
indigenous development. The isolationist explanation for cultural development, 
championed by the British archaeologist of prehistory Colin Renfrew, emerged 
during the first half of the twentieth century partly in reaction to Western cultural 
colonialism, which diffusionist theories supported.*! Here again, we see the very 
superficial paradox of Bernal’s deconstruction of nineteenth-century scholarly 
racism with nineteenth-century methodological assumptions—assumptions that, 
though not necessarily wrong, were often used uncritically to support colonialist 
racism. Isolationism, however, can cut both ways. Like the ancient myths of 
autochthony, which bolstered fifth-century Athenian chauvinism, isolationism 
with its emphasis on indigenous development can support “Aryan” cultural 
chauvinism. Conversely, Bernal’s diffusionist theory posits cultural influences 
flowing from East (the Levant) and South (Egypt) to West and North (Greece), 
rather than the flow from North to South and East assumed by diffusionist 
supporters of the Aryan Model. 

Diffusionism, too, can be as politicized today as it was in the nineteenth century. 
Misapplied, it can be the match that ignites the tinderbox of neo-racist theories of 
origins. It can become the “who gave what to whom” that leads to the “who took 
what from whom,” which culminates in the “who stole what from whom’— 
phrases within which much of the discourse on race and origins within the context 
of the United States in the 1990s is now framed.*? Somewhere between the 
extremes of diffusionism and isolationism is a middle ground that admits the 
possibility of indigenous development and cultural borrowing and, in the latter 
case, places equal emphasis on transformation, the idea that “cultural reception 
rarely operates mechanically; the receiving culture is at least as actively engaged 


29 Morris, “Daidalos and Kadmos,” 48, calls for the elimination of “the deliberate distance kept 
between the second millennium and the culture of classical Greece,” citing the concept of a Dark Age 
as a major modern factor keeping the Bronze and Iron Ages artificially apart; she provides many 
instances of significant cultural continuity. 

30 Branham, “Hellenomania,” 59; compare Baines, “Was Civilization Made in Africa?” 13; Muhly, 
“Where the Greeks Got Their Gifts,” 3; Edmund Leach, “Aryan Warlords in Their Chariots,” London 
Review of Books (April 2, 1987): 11; Sarah Morris, “Greece and the Levant: A Response to Martin 
Bernal’s Black Athena,” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3 (1990): 63; J. Hall, “Black Athena: A 
Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing?” 248-49. 

3! Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 407; 2: 64—67. 

32 There is too much macho war imagery both in Bernal’s use of the term “ammunition” (Black 
Athena, 1: 359, 412) and in the language of some of his more engaged readers. Greg Tate praises 
Bernal for putting “a heap more ammo in the reading room”; Tate, “History: The Colorized 
Version, or Everything You Learned in School Was Wrong,” Village Voice, 28 (March 1989): 50. 
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in interpretation, evaluation and adaptation as the donor culture is in the 
production and dissemination of its cultural wares.” 

In emphasizing the Greek debt to Egypt and the Levant, Bernal has been 
accused of neglecting transformation, of bending “the stick so far in the opposite 
direction that it is the Phoenicians and Egyptians who are responsible for 
everything. 34 Still, cultural chauvinism—even on the level of the transformation 
of acknowledged borrowings—can bend the stick back too far in the former 
direction. Cicero grudgingly admits Rome’s cultural debt to Greece while insist- 
ing, “Our people have shown more wisdom than the Greeks, either in making 
independent discoveries for themselves, or else in improving upon whatever they 
had received from the Greeks—at least in those matters that they judged worthy 
of their efforts.” The author of the Epinomis attributes Greek astronomy to 
Egyptians and Babylonians but claims that “whatsoever the Greeks take from the 
Barbarians, they finally carry it to a higher perfection. ”353 The perfect instrument 
for measuring both diffusion and transformation (including linguistic diffusion 
and transformation) has yet to be found—a fortiori diffusion and transformation 
in the shadows of prehistory. 


DIFFUSIONISM SERVES AS A RED HERRING for the more problematic issue of Volume 
l’s very nineteenth-century focus on origins and race. This issue constitutes the 
dangerous part of this interesting and dangerous book. 

“Who were the Greeks?” Do we define “Greek” by origins or achievements? 
Definition by origins is alien to the liberal humanist tradition, which constructs 
identity not from birth but from achievement. (Recall that the ode to Athenian 
excellences in Pericles’ funeral oration has not one word on origins and many 
about accomplishments. In the high tide of life, past origins pale in the face of the 
splendid present.*®) “What was ‘classical’ about classical Greece, after all, was not 
its language or its religion—Athena white, black or brown—but its politics, 
philosophy and art. To set Greek history in its proper Near Eastern context is a 
necessary antidote to all miraculism; but to resolve it into that context would be a 
no less implausible reductionism,” argues Perry Anderson.*’ Bernal’s analysis of 
scholarly racism inevitably reopens the nineteenth-century Pandora’s box of racial 
hatred, just as his focus on Greek origins agrees with the late twentieth-century 
American notions of ethnicity, which abandon earlier visions of the “melting pot” 
in which past origins merge into a common present and future.?8 Bernal, to some 


33 Branham, “Hellenomania,” 59; compare, J. Hall, “Black Athena: A Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing?” 
250-51, on criteria for distinguishing culturally meaningful linguistic and mythic diffusions. 

34 Constantine Giannaris, “Rocking the Cradle,” New Statesman (July 10, 1987): 31. 

35 Cicero, Tusculan Disputations 1.1; Epinomis, 987D9-E1. 

36 Thucydides 2.35—46. 

37 Perry Anderson, “The Myth of Hellenism,” The Guardian (March 13, 1987): 14; compare David 
Gress, “The Case against Martin Bernal,” The New Criterion (December 1989); Branham, “Hellenom- 
ania,” 60. Muhly, for example, “Black Athena versus Traditional Scholarship,” 87, charges that 
Bernal’s equation of democracy in Phoenicia with fifth-century Athenian democracy on the basis of 
origins exhibits a “total misunderstanding of ancient Greece and Classical Greek civilization.” 

38 See Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., The Disuniting of America (Knoxville, Tenn., 1991); compare 
Diane Ravitch, “Multiculturalism: E. Pluribus Plures,” American Scholar (Summer 1990): 337—54, with 
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degree, shares this “melting pot” vision, applying it to antiquity when attributing 
the Greek “miracle” to an extraordinarily productive mix of origins: “I’m not 
trying to challenge the centrality of Greece to the European tradition, but I do 
challenge the nature of Greece itself. Greek culture is so exciting because it 
represents a mix of the native Balkan-Indo-European-speaking population with 
Egyptian and western Semitic populations. The linguistic and cultural mix was 
extraordinarily productive in cultural terms.”%9 

But origins—not accomplishments—are Bernal’s focus, and this leads to the abuse 
of his history—by both Bernal and his readers. Bernal overemphasizes the influence 
of racial origins on scholarship; he seems to takes it as given that the ethnic group you 
were born in—Jewish, WASP, African American—greatly determines both what you 
claim as “objective conclusions” and your reception or rejection (including Bernal’s 
own reception) by the academy.*° What begins as a healthy corrective to the chimera 
of absolute objectivity in scholarship thus leads to an equally misleading representa- 
tion of the scholarly enterprise as a cover for racial and ethnic turf wars. As I write 
these words, I vividly recall what happened when Mediterranean archaeologist James 
Muhly rejected the politicization of geography in the use of the term “Kemet” for 
Egypt at the Temple University Conference on Black Athena: “I try to understand 
history as it is, not as I would like it to be. If we speak of Kemet not Egypt, then we 
must refer to Deutschland not Germany, to Hellas not Greece, Helvetia not 
Switzerland, München not Munich.”4! At this, the audience booed and groaned. 
Such disinterest is no longer believed to be possible. Ergo, Muhly was assumed at best 
to be a naif, at worst a hypocrite. | 

As for Bernal’s readership, his focus on origins and race—particularly the 
identification of Egyptians as racially black and the location of the origins of Greek 
civilization in Egypt—has been received with keen interest by African Americans, 
long denied knowledge of their own origins in Africa as the result of their 
enforced physical uprooting from Africa and enslavement in America. For 
African Americans, exile and enslavement meant the disruption of their own 
historical traditions and the omission and distortion of their history in American 
and European historiography. Furthermore, it is precisely blacks in the United 
States who in the context of virulent color prejudice have suffered most from 
racism that defines and ranks identity exclusively by the biological determinant of 
racial origins. For this population, Bernal’s work adds to an ever-growing body of 
popular and scholarly literature that attempts to reconnect black Americans with 


essays by Molefi Kete Asante and Ravitch in “Multiculturalism: An Exchange,” American Scholar 
(Spring 1991): 267-76. 

39 Norm Allen, “Black Athena: An Interview with Martin Bernal,” Free Inquiry, 10 (Spring 1990): 18. 

40 Compare Ray, “Egyptian Perspective,” 79; Poliakoff, “Roll over Aristotle,” 16-17; Malamud, 
Criticism, 322; Baines, “Was Civilization Made in Africa?” 12, and references above, n. 17. For Bernal 
on origins (his own and others’) as a basis for academic acceptance, see “Black Athena and the APA,” 
19-20; Allen, “Black Athena: An Interview,” 21. The reductio ad absurdum of this phenomenon is 
Bernal’s characterization of Frank M. Snowden, Jr.—one of the most outspoken critics of the 
equation of the ancient Egyptians with modern blacks—as conforming to “white scholarship”; 
Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 436. The label “white” as crudely applied to Snowden by his radical 
Afrocentrist opponents transforms Snowden (who is black) from black to white solely on the basis of 
his scholarly conclusions. 

41 Muhly, “Is There Evidence for Egyptian Colonization in Central Greece?” Tape 4, side B. 
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their African origins by transforming ancient Egypt (about which much informa- 
tion survives) into a metonym for ancient Africa (about which relatively less is 
known) and by claiming Egypt as the precursor of Greek civilization and, through 
the Greeks, of Western civilization.*? At the same time, the Egyptians themselves, 
now identified as racially “black,” become a metaphor for all who today define 
themselves as black. To many in this community, the glorious past of black Egypt 
and Egypt’s contributions to Western (“European”) civilization become a charter 
of great past achievements and send a mythic message, anchored in biological 
determinism, that asserts future great cultural achievements to be a continuation 
of the past rather than a radical break with it.43 

But, in the quest for origins (compare the myths of Amazons for radical 
feminists), history has its limits. In a discussion of the sociology of black historical 
knowledge, Orlando Patterson has cautioned: 


It is sometimes possible to ask too much of history. If, under our present circumstances, 
we cannot achieve a status which, by itself, ensures our pride, then no amount of wishful 
looking back will help us. All we should do then is to make of our past the sand in which 
we hide our heads. The unemployed Roman pauper has no more pride than his 
despairing Harlem counterpart, even if he makes his bed each night beneath the walls of 
the Colosseum. In the final analysis, a stark truth confronts us: that the present gives 
meaning to the past as much as the past informs the living.*4 


The quest for past origins, if pursued at the expense of present achievement, can 
become a fatalistic—and fruitless—diversion in an American society that attempts 
to locate identity (“who you are”) in the present (“what you do”) rather than the 
past (“who you were born”). To keep the hyphen in “African-American,” as 
Henry Louis Gates, Jr., remarks, is to focus on “the very complexity of being of 
African descent in the world” rather than to direct all efforts “to rediscover a lost 
cultural identity—or invent one that never quite existed.”45 To put it another way, 
there is nothing wrong with using a historical kernel to construct a mythic history 


42 See Molefi Kete Asante, Kemet, Afrocentricity, and Knowledge (Trenton, N.J., 1990); Cheikh Anta 
Diop, Civilization or Barbarism: An Authentic Anthropology, Yaa-Lengi Meema Ngemi, trans., Harold J. 
Salemson and Marjolijn de Jager, eds. (Brooklyn, N.Y., 1991); Cheikh Anta Diop, The African Origin 
of Civilization: Myth or Reality, Mercer Cook, trans. (Westport, Conn., 1974); Cheikh Anta Diop, 
Precolonial Black Africa: A Comparative Study of the Political and Social Systems of Europe and Black Africa, 
from Antiquity to the Formation of Modern States, Harold J. Salemson, trans. (Westport, 1987); George G. 
M. James, Stolen Legacy: The Greeks Were Not the Authors of Greek Philosophy, but the People of North Africa, 
Commonly Called the Egyptians (1954; rpt. edn., New York, 1989); Eloise McKinney Johnson, “Who 
Homer Really Was,” College Language Association Journal, 22 (1978): 54—62; Yosef ben-Jochannan, 
Black Man of the Nile (Contributions to European Civilization and Thought) (New York, 1970); Yosef 
ben-Jochannan, Africa, Mother of Western Civilization (Baltimore, Md., 1988); Yosef ben-Jochannan, 
Black Man of the Nile and His Family (Baltimore, 1989); Chancellor Williams, The Destruction of Black 
Civilization: Great Issues of a Race from 4500 B.C. to 2000 A.D. (1971; rpt. edn., Chicago, 1987). 

43 The biological determinism is especially evident in the middle term of the argument (made by 
some extremists), which sees the ancient wisdom of the Egyptians rooted in the biological makeup of 
the race and specifically connected with the functions of the pineal gland; see Richard King, African 
Origin of Biological Psychiatry (Germantown, Tenn., 1990); compare Bernard Ortiz de Montellano, 
“Multicultural Pseudoscience: Spreading Scientific Illiteracy among Minorities—Part 1,” Sceptical 
Inquirer, 16 (Fall 1991): 46—50; “Afrocentric Creationism,” Creation/Evolution, 29 (Winter 1991—92): 
1—8, with sources cited in bibliography. 

44 Orlando Patterson, “Rethinking Black History,” Harvard Educational Review, 41 (August 1971): 
315. 

45 Henry Louis Gates, “Beware of the New Pharaohs,” Newsweek, 118 (September 25, 1991): 47. 
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of a glorious past; others—Aryans, Jews, Greeks, and Romans—have certainly 
used “history” as what Bernal calls an “ego massage.”46 As with all myths, the 
problem lies not so much in the construction of such a myth as in the use to which 
it is put. Too often, in practice, radical Afrocentrists use the mythic history of an 
Edenic black Egypt, mother of all Western arts and sciences, not to inspire present 
achievement by changing the “mentality of the Black people . . . from an inferi- 
ority complex, to the realization and consciousness of their equality with all the 
other great peoples of the world, who have built great civilizations,” but to frame 
that story of past glories as a “stolen legacy” in a language of violence, rape, and 
despoilment that is in itself counterproductive and that encodes the modern 
American black experience of enslavement better than any ancient realities of 
cultural transmission.*” Thus the story is told in terms that channel contemporary 
frustrations and anger away from their proper objects toward imagined despoil- 
ment in classical antiquity. Moreover, at the time of this particular telling, the 
myth makers do not possess the authority of the bard or griot in traditional 
society. Rather, as twentieth-century intellectuals in an atraditional society, they 
require scholarly authorization by the modern conventions of critical historiog- 
raphy “to prove” that the story is “true.” Less self-conscious myth makers of the 
past did not have to deal with this problem, although, as Bernal has shown, 
nineteenth-century “Aryan scholarship” provides an excellent model for how it 
could be done. 

Radical Afrocentrists, who constitute one of Bernal’s most receptive audiences, 
misuse his arguments to buttress claims for the irredeemable unreliability of 
“European” historiography, for the identification of the Egyptians as racially 
black, and for the location of Egypt as the sole source of Greek and thus Western 
civilization. (The Semitic part of Bernal’s cultural equation—which, in fact, 
occupies the major part of Volume 1—is conspicuous by its absence from these 
claims.) At the same time, Afrocentrists criticize him for his Eurocentric focus, 
which privileges Greece over Africa as the center of world history. Susantha 
Goonatilake, for example, characterizes Volume 1 as “both a partial liberation as 
well as a partial prison. It is a liberation in the sense that it dismantles a racialist 
and imperialist vision which had been constructed on very little evidence. It is a 
prison because Martin Bernal still holds implicitly to a broad Eurocentric 
vision. ”48 


THE WHEELS OF SCHOLARSHIP IN THE HUMANITIES are notorious for turning 
overcautiously and slowly. The title page of one recent prestigious classics journal 
offers a menu of scholarly discussions of Pindar, Athenian trierarchies and 


46 Bernal, “Response” at the symposium “Challenging Tradition: Cultural Interaction in Antiquity 
and Bernal’s Black Athena,” Tape 7, side A. 

47 James, Stolen Legacy, 153. 

48 Susantha Goonatilake, “The Son, the Father, and the Holy Ghosts,” Economic and Political Weekly 
(August 5, 1989): 1769. Compare the critiques of Maulana Karenga, “The Contested Terrain of 
Ancient Egypt: Diop, Bernal and Paradigms in Africana Studies,” and Molefi K. Asante, “Response,” 
at “Challenging Tradition: Cultural Interaction in Antiquity and Bernal’s Black Athena,” Tape 5, sides 
A and B. 
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assemblies, the palliata togata, the Scipionic Circle, and the poetic ego of Horace. 
Nary a mention of the “red-hot debate over what role Egypt played in shaping the 
glory that was Greece” leading to the “incendiary question: was Egypt ‘black’?” in 
which, according to Newsweek, “classics departments from Oxford to Harvard 
are embroiled.”49 These questions, of course, represent the most immediate and 
popular political implications of Bernal’s treatment of Greek origins in Volume 1. 

No longer a book but a phenomenon, Black Athena is supposed to have left a 
shellshocked academy recovering from a war that many classicists never realized 
was going on, much less that they had lost. Nor is this general insensitivity to 
“current events” confined to the “classics establishment.” Historians, too, have 
been lamentably slow to take a stand on the issues raised by Bernal’s book and 
then taken up in the popular press. I explain this neglect partly by anachronistic 
and counterproductive divisions between departments of classics and history that 
result in ancient history being tossed back and forth like a football neither team 
is obliged to catch; partly, as suggested above, by fear of accusations of racism for 
suggestions that Bernal’s arguments or the claims of the radical Afrocentrists may 
be flawed; partly by an elitist and separatist attitude that marginalizes black 
scholarship and the arguments of Afrocentrists in the fallacious assumption that 
these are not and will never be part of the academic mainstream: “Let them 
believe that Egyptians were black, that the Greeks stole their knowledge from 
Egypt—it doesn’t really matter.” Whatever the reason, the wheels of the historians 
and classicists move more slowly than the history that is the object of their study. 
Bernal himself is curiously selective in his response to racism in history, deserving 
high marks for his impassioned and far-ranging reconstruction of eighteenth and 
nineteenth-century European intellectual history but a shockingly low grade for 
his reading of the contemporary American Zeitgeist. 

The aspect of Bernal’s case that has (thus far) generated the most heat is the title 
of the work, with its implication that the Egyptians were black.®° One can easily 
sympathize both with the annoyance of nonwhite people at what may seem to be 
peculiarly perverse pedantry over the application of the term “black” to ancient 
Egyptians and with the frustrated exhaustion of the few scholars who have dared 
participate in the often circular debate over the definition of the word “black.” 
The term, perhaps once useful as a “classificatory label” enabling historical 
discourse, is by now “so abused in American racial politics that scholarly precision 
is unlikely to have much impact on public controversy.”>! 

Frank M. Snowden, Jr., emeritus professor of classics at Howard University and 
long-time pioneer in scholarship on blacks in classical antiquity, argues that Black 
Athena is a misnomer for “Egyptian Athena.” To Snowden, Bernal’s equation of 
Egyptians with Negroes or blacks is contradicted not only by the Greek historian 


49 “Out of Egypt, Greece,” Newsweek, 118 (September 23, 1991): 49. See the thoughtful essay of 
classicist Mary Lefkowitz, “Not Out of Africa,” New Republic, 206 (January 10, 1992): 29-36; and 
letters by Bernal and Lefkowitz, New Republic, 206 (March 9, 1992): 4—5. The fact that this treatment 
of the subject appeared in a popular journal further supports my point here. 

50 See, for example, the round of outraged letters generated by an advertisement for a white 
Nefertiti doll in Biblical Archaeology Review, 15.1 (1989): 3—4; 15.3 (1989): 18; 15.5 (1989): 8-12. 

51 Jane F. Gardner, “The Debate on Black Athena,” Classical Review, 41 (1991): 167; compare Finley 
on generalizations implicit in anachronistic terminology; Use and Abuse of History, 62—64. 
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Herodotus but by other classical as well as Egyptian evidence. If we are 
attempting—anachronistically—to find classical equivalents for the concept of 
black or Negro as generally understood today, argues Snowden, it is strictly to the 
people described in classical sources as Ethiopian that we must turn. Further- 
more, the ancient sense of a collective “us” versus “them” was a distinction based 
mainly on cultural phenomena (language, customs) rather than skin color. To 
impute contemporary color-based racial consciousness to classical sources, main- 
tains Snowden, is to misread the ancient texts through the prism of modern 
notions of race based on skin color.5? 

Bernal himself would partially agree. “I am now convinced that the title of my 
work should have been African Athena,” he states, but only because “black” to his 
mind has been understood too narrowly as representing purely West African 
physical types rather than the whole spectrum of “nonwhite” skin hues and 
physical types that grow darker and more Negroid the farther south or up the 
Nile one goes.53 As Egyptologist Frank Yurco has observed, “many people today 
who consider themselves Afro-American or ‘black,’ particularly those of mixed 
racial ancestry, would have no trouble finding physical types resembling their own 
in contemporary Egypt.”54 

Snowden’s equation of modern “black” with ancient “Ethopian” (Azthiops, 
Aethiops) derives from the classical Greek and Roman sources for whom neither 
Egyptian nor African is necessarily a synonym for the term “black” as popularly 
understood today. Modern physical anthropologists—while avoiding the term 
“black” as imprecise—recognize the Egyptians as one end of a continuum of 
interrelated populations stretching across the African continent whose color 
intensity varies in rough correlation to distance from the equator. Anthropolog- 
ical discussion of the identity of the ancient Egyptians is complicated by the fact 
that the southern Egyptian population from the region that gave birth to Egyptian 
civilization (between Cairo and Aswan) changed over time. According to some 
recent studies, the earliest pre-dynastic Egyptians were both less variable and 
closer to tropical African populations than later populations. Furthermore, over 


52 See Herodotus 2.104, a passage that has long served as the locus classicus for claims that the 
Greeks identified the Egyptians as black; compare Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 242 n. 68. See Frank M. 
Snowden, Jr., “Bernal’s Blacks, Herodotus, and Other Classical Evidence,” in Challenge of “Black 
Athena,” 83—95; see also Frank M. Snowden, Jr., Blacks in Antiquity (Cambridge, Mass., 1970); Before 
Color Prejudice: The Ancient View of Blacks (Cambridge, Mass., 1983). 

53 Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 31; compare Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 241-42. On the 
archaeological evidence for the color of the Egyptians’ skin, see David O’Conner, “Ancient Egypt and 
Black Africa—Early Contacts,” Expedition: The Magazine of Archaeology/Anthropology, 14 (1971): 2-9; 
Frank Yurco, “Were the Ancient Egyptians Black or White?” Biblical Archaeology Review, 15 
(September—October 1989): 24—29; David H. Kelly, “Egyptians and Ethiopians: Color, Race, and 
Racism,” Classical Outlook, 68 (Spring 1991): 77-82. 

54 Yurco, “Were the Ancient Egyptians Black or White?” 29. See also Yurco’s remarks on the 
distortion by Afrocentrists of the evidence for links between Egypt and Greece; “Letter to the 
Editor.” Modern Egyptians themselves have a hard time understanding the American fuss over color. 
See, for example, The Washington Post report (“Egypt Says Ramses II Wasn’t Black,” March 23, 1989, 
D8) on the controversy surrounding the “Ramses the Great” exhibit in Dallas, Texas, March—August 
1989. Egypt’s cultural emissary to the United States responded in bewilderment to the contention 
made by a group called the Blacology (sic) Speaking Committee that Ramses II was black: “This is an- 
Egyptian heritage and an Egyptian civilization 100 percent. We are part of the African continent. We 
cannot say by any means we are black or white. We are Egyptian, with our culture and traditions and 
religions.” 
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time, the southern populations of Egypt grew more variable and exhibited more 
commonalities with Egyptians from the Delta, who themselves shared more traits 
with peoples from the Near East from dynastic times on.5> Many Afrocentrists 
conflate the positions of Snowden and the physical anthropologists, using “black” 
loosely as an umbrella term for “people of color,” defining all Egyptians and all 
Africans as “black,” while asserting that the terms “Egyptian” or “African” in the 
classical sources agree with their definition. 56 But the scholarly debate is eclipsed 
by the high voltage ideological charge of political controversy, now fueled by 
Bernal’s “arresting but grossly misleading” title.57 

Thus it is that now, at a time of national debate over the “Eurocentrism” of 
humanities curricula and canons, the “blackness” of Black Athena stands as the 
most politically charged issue of the book. The racial identification of the 
Egyptians as black has become the linchpin of impassioned arguments—heard 
primarily in Afro-American Studies and among some black students—for a black 
origin for much of Greek civilization and thus Western culture. At their most 
extreme and most popular, these claims assert a North African origin for the 
Pelasgians and identify among others Homer, Socrates, and Euclid as African 
blacks. At their most extreme, these claims assume the nineteenth-century sounds 
of a racist Kulturkampf. 

While such “charter myths” may be useful to their constituencies, they are also 
profoundly ironic, for they painfully recall the zealous excess with which 
nineteenth-century Europe appropriated and remade ancient Greece in its own 
“Aryan” image—the very events so impressively charted and decried by Bernal. 
However satisfying to aesthetic or moral symmetries, this contemporary move- 
ment is no less frightening or dangerous: 


When former victims wrest from the oppressors the bashing stick and bash back, our sense 
of poetic justice may indeed prompt us to applaud, rather than to denounce bashing, 
whoever holds the stick . . . Taking pride in origins, whoever does so, courts the tempta- 


55 Į thank anthropologists Alison Brooks (George Washington University) and Shomarka Keita 
(Howard University) for this note. According to S. O. Y. Keita (private communication), the notion 
of “Negro” or “black” used to describe a single set of physical characteristics has been superseded by 
the understanding that the range of variation seen in tropical Africa is not due to intermarriage with 
people who came from Asia or Europe but rather is to be seen as variants of a common African 
lineage that has differentiated by microevolutionary forces. The broadfeatured, black-skinned, 
woolly-haired, so-called “Negro” phenotype is not a Platonic ideal of “Negro” but merely a variant of 
a classificatory unit more appropriately termed as Tropical African, much as Nordic is merely a 
variant of a European or “white” type. See S. O. Y. Keita, “Studies of Ancient Crania from Northern 
Africa,” American Journal of Physical Anthropology, 83 (1990): 35-48; and “Further Studies of Ancient 
Crania from Northern Africa,” 88 (1992); Bruce G. Trigger, “Nubian, Negro, Black, Nilotic?” Africa 
in Antiquity: The Arts of Nubia and the Sudan, Sylvia Hochfield and Elizabeth Riefstahl, eds., vol. 1 (New 
York, 1978), 27-35; A. Caroline Berry, R. J. Berry, Peter J. Ucko, “Genetical Change in Ancient 
Egypt,” Man, n.s. 2 (1967): 551-68, with additional references in bibliography. 

56 Jacob Carruthers, for example, “Outside of Academia: Bernal’s Critique of the Black Champi- 
ons of Ancient Egypt,” at “Challenging Tradition: Cultural Interaction in Antiquity and Bernal’s 
Black Athena,” Tape 1, side B, argues regarding the racial identification of the Egyptians: “Let me just 
simply assert here and now that the pharaohs, not only the pharaohs, but also the Kemitic people 
were black. And what [do] I mean by that? That the Kemites were black as the term is generally used 
today but [also] as I believe the term was used in the time of Herodotus and Aristotle. When used to 
designate the phenotype associated with what we call the continent of Africa, the term includes a 
variety of shades ranging from light brown to what we call black.” 

57 G. W. Bowersock, review of Black Athena, vol. 1, Journal of Interdisctplinary History, 19 (1989): 490. 
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tion of making one’s sense of worth exclusionary and of founding it on a complacent past 
that is largely fabricated to suit that end, rather than basing it on a present course of action 
that is molded to the advantage of the whole community.5® 


Furthermore, the radical Afrocentrists may be helping to fuel the new racism 
seen today on many college campuses; one recent and compelling analysis sees the 
resurgence of 1980s racism as a complex but direct response to a “politics of 
difference,” which does not merely emphasize racial identity but lays claim to 
empowerment and entitlement on the basis of race alone.®® Worse still, and in 
view of the media attention to Political Correctness, frighteningly possible, would 
be a wrongheaded reaction in the form of a backlash against all critical analysis of 
historiography, making the work of historians truly impossible. So the wheel 
swings around, and the paradoxes multiply. Although Bernal’s avowed intention 
is to argue for a more ethnically pluralistic picture of early Greece, Black Athena 
can and is being used to underscore difference rather than similarity, to further 
separation rather than mingling, to propose otherness rather than sameness; its 
arguments are being adopted enthusiastically and uncritically by many nonclas- 
sicists precisely because of its ideological congeniality, impressively enhanced by 
the academic credentials and broad learning of its author. 

Bernal himself, in my view, takes too little regard of the ways in which such 
things fit together interestingly, but dangerously, today. Caught between his 
Scylla of Cheikh Anta Diop and his Charybdis of Frank Snowden, he has opted 
for the former (or been lumped with the former, as in John Baines’ and John 
Ray’s joint reviews of the two). In Volume 1, Bernal noted the “general hostility 
among them [black scholars] to Semitic culture, especially when it is supposed to 
have affected Egypt” and expressed the hope that his work might “reconcile these 
two hostile approaches.” But this aspect of Bernal’s project, in particular, has not 
been successful.®! In his survey of the reception of Volume 1 prefacing Volume 
2, Bernal distances himself somewhat from the way in which his ideas are being 
used: “They have become public property over which I have little control or even 
influence. This is, of course, quite proper, because the ways in which ideas are 
received are much more important than their author’s original and often 
convoluted intentions.”6? 

Plato, whom Bernal treats as heavily influenced by Egyptian institutions, would 
not let Bernal off the hook that easily. In a discussion of the propriety and 
impropriety of writing, Socrates records the Egyptian tradition of an exchange 
between King Thamus and the god Theuth, inventor of the arts.63 To Theuth’s 
boast that he had revealed writing as a recipe for memory and wisdom, the 
Egyptian king rejoins with skepticism: Writing offers “no true wisdom... but 

58 John Peradotto, “Letter to the Editor,” Chronicle of Higher Education (September 4, 1991): B5. 

59 Shelby Steele, “The Recoloring of Campus Life,” Harper’s (February 1989): 47—55, reprinted in 
Steele, The Content of Our Character: A New Vision of Race in America (New York, 1990). 

60 Baines, “Was Civilization Made in Africa?”; Ray, “Egyptian Perspective”; compare Lefkowitz, 
“Not Out of Africa.” See Black Athena, 1: 433-37. 

6! Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 436-37, Anderson, “Myth of Hellenism”; Giannaris, “Rocking the 
Cradle,” 13. 

62 Bernal, Black Athena, 2: xvi. 


_ 6 On Plato, see Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 105-08, 197, 493 n. 3 et passim; on Theuth (or Thoth), see 
1: 106, 139-45. 
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only its semblance, for by telling them of many things without teaching them you 
will make them seem to know much, while for the most part they know nothing, 
and as men filled not with wisdom, but with the conceit of wisdom, they will be a 
burden to their fellows.” Furthermore, “once a thing is put in writing, the 
composition, whatever it may be, drifts all over the place, getting into the hands 
not only of those who understand it, but equally of those who have no business 
with it; it doesn’t know how to address the right people, and not address the 
wrong. And when it is ill-treated and unfairly abused it always needs its parent to come to 
its help, being unable to defend or help itself.”®* 

Thus, while it is accurate and morally correct to distinguish between Bernal and 
those extremists who misuse his arguments to promote racism, Bernal’s repeated 
disclaimers of responsibility for the misuse of his words ignore his moral 
responsibility, the responsibility of the parent to come to the help of his writing 
“when it is ill-treated and unfairly abused.”® To date, Bernal’s response has been 
to state publicly (as he has in print from the start) that, despite the misleading and 
still unchanged title, he does not mean to imply that Egyptian civilization as a 
whole was black, as the term is understood today: “It was a thoroughly mixed 
population that got darker and more Negroid the further up the Nile you 
went... though few Egyptians could have bought a cup of coffee in America’s 
Deep South in 1954.66 True enough. 

But I, for one, miss in Bernal’s demurrals the conspicuous passion and moral 
fervor he brings to bear on the deplorable racism and anti-Semitism of “white,” 
“Eurocentric” scholarship. This is especially puzzling and disappointing in one 
who from the start has eschewed the posture of academic objectivity or ideological 
neutrality. His unambiguously moralistic statement of Black Athena’s political 
purpose “is, of course, to lessen European cultural arrogance.” His enemy is the 
ideal of racial purity as opposed to pluralism. “Even if I were to concede . .. rel- 
ativism [that is, the impossibility of arriving at any absolute historical truth],” he 
states, “I would argue that the scheme set out in Black Athena is better on ethical 
grounds, that it is more congenial to our general preferences—to the general 
liberal preferences of academia—than that of the Aryan Model.”67 

The entirely admirable attempt to remove the racist distortions and excesses of 
nineteenth-century classical scholarship—in which Volume 1 of Black Athena has 
taken center stage—bears with it the responsibility to respond critically to 
revisionist versions no less ugly for their distortions and polemicism and equally 
frightening in their fanaticism. Two wrongs do not make a right. Two wrongs are 
always no more than one wrong times two. Racism kills, heedless of moral 
symmetries, and it is small consolation for any victim of racism to be told that his 
or her death is historically insignificant: “Yes, I do believe that Afrocentric 

64 Plato, Phaedrus 275b, 275e, R. Hackforth, trans., The Collected Dialogues of Plato, Edith Hamilton 
and Huntington Cairns, eds. (Bollingen Series 71) (Princeton, N.J., 1961), 520-21, italics mine. 

65 Bernal is quoted as unhappy with those people who have not opened the book but “who have 
used it as a talisman of an unthinking Afrocentrism”; Ellen K. Coughlin, “In Multiculturalism 
Debate, Scholarly Book on Ancient Greece Plays Controversial Part,” Chronicle of Higher Education 
(July 31, 1991): A6; compare Bernal, “Letter,” New Republic (March 9, 1992): 5. 

66 “Out of Egypt, Greece,” Newsweek, 50. Compare Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 30-32; 


Bernal, “Response to Dr. John Ray,” Journal of Mediterranean Archaeology, 3 (1990): 118-19. 
67 Bernal, Black Athena, 1: 73; Bernal, “Black Athena and the APA,” 25, italics mine. 
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scholars can be as biased and dogmatic as Eurocentric scholars. I’m less worried 
by it because whites have nearly all the power at the moment, and though I don’t 
care for black racism I don’t think that it is a menace to society in the way that 
white racism is.”6° Whether current racist distortions are the result of good 
intentions or deliberately self-serving, the author of The Fabrication of Ancient 
Greece has a moral obligation to respond to all fabrications of ancient Greece, no 
matter what quarter they come from. 

Instead, Bernal is distancing, temporizing, and subtly redirecting his goals away 
from morality and back to his own chimera of purely “objective” scholarship: 


Some of my classicist friends have asked me whether I am not disturbed by the uses made 
of Black Athena by Black racists. My answer to this is that I am disturbed because I hate 
racism of any kind. I would prefer to be in my position than theirs, however, as I am 
infinitely less concerned by black racism than I am by white racism, and white racists, 
directly or indirectly, make constant use of orthodox views of the classical world and the 
Aryan Model. In any event, regardless of the politics of the situation, the reason why I am devoting 
the second half of my life to this project is not simply as an attack on white racism but because I believe 
the Revised Ancient Model to be a less inaccurate representation of the history with which it is 
concerned and I know that untangling its ramifications is fascinating.©9 


Putting the genie back in the bottle (or “toothpaste back in the tube,” Bernal on 
himself, quoting H. R. Haldeman) is no option.”° For better or worse, Bernal has 
moved the arguments of radical Afrocentrists from the wings to center stage and 
must live with the consequences.’! This means that he must be as outspoken in 
condemning the racist excesses of some Afrocentrists as he is in condemning 
white racism. 

Regardless of the slow reflexes of the professionals or Bernal himself, there can 
be little debate regarding the popular impact of Black Athena. The plethora of 
reviews, articles, citations in the popular press and even a television movie attest 
to the phenomenal popular impact of the book. Subject of countless symposia and 
debates in this country and abroad, Bernal has come a long way from his first 
rejections by university presses in the United States.72 Black Athena is an academic 
best seller—winner of the 1990 American Book Award and money maker for its 
publishers. 

In 1987, when I first read Volume 1, I thought that it was a good story; four 
years later, rereading the book, I still do. Then as now, the book was that rara 
avis—an academic page-turner—in which every element of the enormously 
complex plot meshed perfectly to create a story with good guys (Herodotus, 
Egyptians, Semites) and bad guys (Aryans, racist German philologists); in which 
the hero-author, the indefatigable neophyte detective, rereads the files and 


68 Bernal, in Allen, “Black Athena: An Interview,” 21. 

69 Bernal, Black Athena, 2: xxii, italics mine. 

70 Bernal, Black Athena, 2: xxii. 

71 Thomas C. Patterson, “Another Blow to Eurocentrism,” Monthly Review: An Independent Socialist 
Magazine, 40 (December 1988): 45. For arguments of radical Afrocentrists, see sources cited in n. 42. 
For contrasting appraisals of radical Afrocentrism, see Andrew Sullivan, “Racism 101: A Crash 
Course in Afro-centrism,” New Republic (November 26, 1990): 20-21; and Tate, “History: The 
Colorized Version.” 

72 Bernal, Black Athena, 2: xvi—xvii. 
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reworks the clues to uncover the truth that had long been covered up by a 
contemptibly corrupt and lazy police department (contemporary classicists). I was 
completely engaged by the passion and moral fervor of the book. I also feared the 
way in which it might be used to buttress black racism. But as a classicist and 
teacher of the very groups (African Americans at Howard and Jews at Bar-Ilan) 
whose contributions to “the glory that was Greece” allegedly had been been 
slighted in the historical record, I was above all morally compelled to know 
whether Bernal’s story was not only riveting but true. In organizing the American 
Philological Association panel that first brought the book before the “classics 
establishment,” I looked to the experts for substantive critiques (which they, for 
the most part, have not provided), and above all I looked to Martin Bernal to 
persevere in the role of whistleblower on racist distortions in historiography, 
irrespective of their origins. 

‘Today—an ocean of reviews, symposia, and speeches later—I still am not much 
smarter, but I am more afraid and more cynical. Does Bernal’s new paradigm for 
Greek prehistory synthesized from disparate and varied strands of evidence 
represent a truer version of “the way things were”? Or is The Fabrication of Ancient 
Greece itself the adroit fabrication of a skilled storyteller to be used for still more 
fabrications? And is it too late to plead for all fabrications to yield to a truer 
version of historical reality? 
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